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As always happens at the height of the 
packing season, production problems come up 
that suggest changes. 


You've probably had some already. 


We hope you’re making a note of these prob- 
lems, because solving them is our special dish. 
It’s been our special dish for 43 years. 


So, after the pack, when work has eased off a bit, 
we'd like to talk over your production problems. 


But our assistance isn’t limited to these dif- 
ficulties alone. 


Keeping step with new ideas 


We'll be glad to pitch in and help you develop any 
packaging ideas you may have for the future. 


That’s part of our regular service to customers. 


Our laboratories are constantly working on 
processing problems for packing food products... 
developing more efficient containers . . . finding 
improved methods of packing. 


Why not talk over your problems with us? It 
may prove helpful in meeting new competition 
and increasing your market. 


Get in touch with our local representative, or 
write to our main office. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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FMC Heavy Duty Plunger Filler 


A Plant Modernization 
Program 
1. Improves Quality 
2. Reduces Food Waste 
3. Speeds Up Production 
4. STEPS UP QUALITY 
OF PACK 
5. Reduces Production 
Delays 
6. Protects Present and 
Future Profits 
7. Improves Uniformity 
of Products 
8. Reduces Present and 
Post-War Costs 
9. Preserves Garden 
Freshness 
10. Yields More Grade A 
Products from Crop 
11. Eliminates Bottlenecks 
: 12. Increases Peak Load 
Capacity 


Complete Line of Canning Machinery 
FOR IMPROVED QUALITY—GREATER CAPACITY 


Far-sighted canners are planning now for tomorrow. Hence the 
growing demand for modern machines and other new types of FMC 
equipment which will enable you to meet the canning demands for 
| ‘the greatest pack in history. FMC Engineers are ready to help 
you with your modernization plans. 74 


poe . ‘NEW FMC CATALOG shows the most complete line of canning 


' machinery on the market for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 
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EDITORIALS 


Quartermaster General: The Oahu “cooking 

school” is the Central Pacific Base Command’s 
School for Bakers and Cooks; the students are mess 
officers, mess sergeants, cooks, and would-be cooks 
from Army units in the Pacific Ocean Areas. 


ous HAPPENS TO YOUR FOODS—Says the 


First instituted in 1919, the Army’s cooking school 
today is serving to train Army mess personnel in such 
old trades as baking and such new arts as the re- 
constitution and preparation of de-hydrated foods. 
(Note: Canned foods hold leading preference. Editor.) 

Its chief principle is flexibility. Although standard 
courses of four types are offered, any unit of sufficient 
size to justify the project may “write its own ticket.” 
Do the cooks need only instruction in dehydrated 
foods? Splendid. There’s a three-day course awaiting 
them. Are they weak on baking techniques? Then the 
School can give them baking alone. 

Currently, the School is serving as a vital factor in 
the Food Service Program of the Pacific Ocean Areas, 
originated and supervised by the Office of Brig. Gen. 
George E. Hartman, Quartermaster of the POA. This 
program, which has the twin objective of eliminating 
waste and improving food served to soldiers, recognizes 
the vital importance of trained mess personnel, and 
urges all units to give its kitchen workers adequate 
training—from mess officers to assistant cooks. 


To supplement its “home base” operations, the 
School offers “Travelling Specialty Teams,” experts in 
every field of food preparation, who go to the unit 
when the unit can’t send its men to the Schools. There 
they establish miniature editions of the Oahu institu- 
tion, “process” the host unit’s mess personnel, and 
move on to the next location. 

Strictly adhered to is the rule that instructors must 
use in classrooms only the equipment available to cooks 
in the field. Field ranges are used; spice cans become 
measuring cups; improvised metal meat cans are bak- 
ing trays, and milk cans are used for baking cup cakes. 

Every phase of food preparation is covered at the 


School. From the proper cutting and trimming of 
sarcass beef to the exact number of minutes each food 
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item should be placed on the stove before it’s to be 
served, the program is complete. A trained dietitian, 
member of the Army Nurse Corps, reduces complicated 
calorie schedules to a simple list of which foeds should 
—or should not—be served with other foods. 


Instructors range from hotel-trained chefs of long 
experience—Lieutenant Strauss, who came to America 
five years ago, was apprenticed and later worked in 
famous Swiss restaurants and hotels—to “‘war-made” 
cooks who first delved into the mysteries of cooking at 
the school, learned their lessons well, and stayed as 
instructors. 


The School for Bakers and Cooks is operated under 
the direction of Colonel John M. Rooks, Quartermaster 
or the Central Pacific Base Command and the Base 
Command Food Service Director, Major Martin Rein- 
stein, who formerly was an executive at the Quarter- 
master Corps’ Chief Training Center, Camp Lee, Va., 
the school commandant, Captain Warren K. Hikes, is 
assistant commandant. 


And when a tired GI settles down to a meal that’s 
appetizing—as well as nourishing—there’s a pretty 
good chance that he can thank the “war-model” cook- 
ing school on Oahu. 


No, it doesn’t distribute baskets of food—it passes 
out, instead, millions of well-cooked, ‘home-style” 
meals that mean a lot to a guy a few thousand miles 
from home! 


HIGHER WAGES—When the question of higher 
wages first began to show its head we warned our 
readers that they must consider that seriously, and put 
it into practice, because unless the workers, in all lines 
of industry, have the wherewithal to purchase the 
products of the plants (in your case the canned and 
preserved foods) those products must inevitably pile 
up on your warehouse floors, or you be compelled to 
cut down your production until there could be no profit 
left. That was not only scoffed at by many, but some 
even accused us of communistic tendencies! 


~ The world has learned the truth of this—for after 
all it is only pure logic if you do not care for the term 
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economics—but seemingly it took the war to clear the 
atmosphere. Paul G. Hoffman, President of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, writing under the title “The C.E.D. 
Outlook,” in The Labor Analyst for June said: 


“HIGH WAGES NECESSARY—But jobs alone 
are not enough. They must be productive and 
they must be well paid. Even from the business- 
man’s selfish point of view they must be well paid, 
because business to prosper must sell its product, 
and its abundant sales require a widespread 
abundance of purchasing power. 

Any idea that, once the war is over, we should 
go back to prewar standard of living is at variance 
with our whole progressive American tradition. 
We cannot and must not go back to prewar levels 
of production, of employment—nor to prewar 
levels of wages. 

But labor must understand that the surest way 
to increase the annual wages of the worker is 
through an increase in the annual output per 
worker. That doesn’t mean a speedup or a work- 
ing of man’s muscles harder. It does mean that 
we must take advantage of every mechanical and 
technological advance which helps manpower be- 
come more efficient.” 

That comes from a big employer and manufacturer, 
not from a Union. 


WAR LESSONS—Note the casualty figures being 
issued by the armed forces, since Okinawa, and you 
will see that they have averaged 1,000 per day! If 
you can remain casual about this Jap war, after know- 
ing that, you must be made of stern stuff, or else. 
There is a long, hard, bloody battle ahead of us before 
we can let up one ounce. We’ve got to get behind this 
Jap war, and talk it as we did when fighting Germany, 
if we want to save hundreds of thousands of our fine 
boys from death or serious wounds. War Correspon- 


dent Ewing in Hawaii last Sunday warned all to cease 
acting as if this were an easy war, and above all to 
stop talking about an easier peace for the Japs, as 
those war lords are turning this against us, repre- 
senting that we are weary of the war, are about out 
of supplies and airplanes, and that now is the time 
for everyone in Japan to work and fight harder than 
ever, as we are quitting! The boys returning from 
that front have been telling us about this and now it 
is time we all got back of them 100%. 


The Government needs and asks its citizens in this 
187th week of the war against Japan to: 


(1) Equip your home now with storm sash, weather- 
stripping and insulation that will keep you warm 
with less fuel next winter. If you delay until fall, 
you may have to wait for labor or materials for 
weeks. 


(2) Can all surplus vegetables from your Victory gar- 
den. 


(3) Use your training to help former service men who 
are recovering in Veterans Administration hospi- 
tals if you are a registered graduate nurse. New 
professional civil service classifications mean 
higher salaries. Write to Medical Director, Vet- 
erans Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 


(4) Plan to spend your vacation helping short-handed 
farmers get maximum food production. Farm 
population is now at a 35-year low, and every 
ounce of food is needed. See your county agent or 
farm employment office. ° 


(5) Return to work on the railroads if you are an ex- 
perienced railroad worker. Your help is needed 
to move troops and supplies to the West Coast. 
Apply at your local United States Employment 
Service office. 


Canned Vegetables 
Asparagus .... 


1945 SUPPLY OF CANNED 


200,000 cases from the 1945 pack, or 


FRUITS, VEGETABLES 


Beans, snap 


USDA July 7, 1945, announced unof- 


Carrots ...... 


ficial estimates of the packs of canned “ 
Corn, sweet 


20 about 19 per cent less than last year’s 
18.5 total, including carry-over stocks. About 
aes 7.5 2 million more cases of canned fruit wil! 
4 be available to civilians under Amend- 


fruits and vegetables covered by set- eid 


32.0 ment 3 to WFO 22.8. The new percent- 


aside orders and allocations for 1945. Pumpkin .... 3.0 ages allow civilians approximately 47 

Figures shown below are based on trade Sauerkraut. .... 5.9 per cent of the estimated 1945 pack (31,- 

and Government forecasts and on acre- se PERNT OT be 600,000 cases). This is 7 per cent less 

age and yield figures. Gaendtion 7 re 25.0 than the 34 million cases allocated las! 
Stated in millions of cases the follow- Tomato catsup and chili sauce 11.5 year. 


Tomato juice 


ing canned fruits and vegetables are ex- Gumehe: anne 


9.5 NEW BROKER ASSOCIATION 


pected to be available in the 1945-46 Tomato paste 


fiscal year: 


Walter M. Greeson, Flint, Mich., bro- 


Remember vegetables are essential for a 
balanced diet and you will need them next winter. . 


Canned Fruits 
Apples - 3.0 
Applesauce 3.0 
5.8 
Blackberries, and others 7 
Blueberries 


Cherries, sweet 1.0 
Figs 1.0 
Fruit cocktail 6.5 
Peaches 15.0 
Pears 5.2 
Pineapple _.......... 9.4 
Pineapple juice 6.4 
Plums and prunes 2.2 


Recent changes in canned vegetable 
and fruit set-asides makes available to 
civilians more commercially canned prod- 
ucts than was originally planned this 
year. However, total supplies will be 
less than civilians received last year. 
For this reason, USDA is again asking 
full cooperation in preservation of foods 
and in Victory Gardens. 

Under the new set-aside percentages 
for canned vegetables (Amendment 3 to 
WFO 22.9), civilians will receive 103,- 


ker, president of the Central Associate’! 
Food Brokers’ Association, announce: 
that the organization’s executive boar 
has approved establishment of nationa! 
headquarters in Chicago. 

The association, which is formulating 
a program whereby brokers may be of 
greater service to the trade during th: 
reconversion and postwar periods, wi'! 
extend its membership nationally, wit! 
only one member invited to join from 
each non-conflicting territory. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


THAT EXTRA SET ASIDE 


There seems to be a bit of confusion 


in the figuring of the extra set aside 
required by the revised orders in the 
event that your 1945 pack is more than 
twice the amount of your base pack. The 
crder plainly reads: 


“(C)—Set Aside Requirements—(1) 
Quantity to be set aside. Each canner 
who yacks during the quota period, any 
canned vegetable or vegetable juice speci- 
fied in column A of Table 1 shall set 
aside and hold for sale and delivery to a 
Government agency out of his quota 
period pack of each such product a quan- 
tity computed as follows: (i) If he 
packed such product in the base period, 
a quantity obtained by (a) multiplying 
his base pack thereof by the applicable 
percentage ... or (b) Taking his entire 
quota period pack of such _ product, 
wrichever amount is the lesser. (ii) If 
he packs such product in the base period 
and his quota period pack is more than 
twice as great as his base pack, all that 
part of his quota period pack which 
exceeds twice the amount cf his base 
peck shall be set aside in addition to the 
cuantity computed under (i) above.” 


Let’s take tomatoes for example: If 
your base pack is 100,000 cases, your 
Covernment set aside is 63 per cent or 
63,000 cases. If your 1945 pack runs to 
210,000 cases, you set aside in addition, 
the quantity over and above 200,000 
cases, or 10,000 cases, as the extra set 
xnside. In such an instance yeur civilian 
portion is the difference between 63,000 
eases and 200,000 cases, or 137,000 cases. 
Your total set aside is 73,000 cases. 


TOMATO SUBSIDY RAISED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Office of Price Administration 
have jointly announced a program to en- 
courage full production of commercially 
canned tomatoes by increasing subsidy 
payment to processors out of Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds. Prices to 
gvrowers for tomatoes are not affected by 
this action. 


Under the terms of the program, ap- 
proved by the Office of Economic Stabi- 
lization, increases will be incorporated 
into the 1945 canned vegetable subsidy 
program announced June 30. The amount 
f such increase over last year’s subsidy 
rayment for canned tomatoes will be 6 
ents per dozen number 2 cans, with 
2ppropriate adjustment for other sizes 
of cans. 


The average level of maximum prices 
‘or civilian sale of canned tomatoes will 
‘emain approximately the same as in 
‘944, Ceiling prices for sales to Govern- 
nent agencies, however, will be adjusted 
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to include the OES approved increase. 
Full details on the payments to be made 
processors will be announced later. 


In announcing the increase, the De- 
partment of Agriculture said that civil- 
ian and military requirements for canned 
tomatoes were very high and that the 
increase in the subsidy payment was nec- 
essary to compensate producers of 
canned tomatoes for increased processing 
costs and to encourage them to shift 
from the production of canned tomato 
products (tomato juice, tomato puree, to- 
mato catsup, ete.) to the maximum pro- 
duction of canned tomatoes. 


HIGHER FEES FOR CANNED 
SHRIMP AND OYSTER 
INSPECTION 


By amendments to its regulations the 
Focd and Drug Administration has 
raised its fees for inspection of canned 
shrimp and oysters, which will apply 
after July 1. The changes in rates for 
canned shrimp are: Application for in- 
spection service from $202.50 to $225.00; 
ceposit for inspection service $135.00 to 
$150.00; fee for inspection per case from 
Ge to 10c; daily rate for same from $4.50 
to $5.00. Application for inspection ser- 
vice for canned oysters was raised from 
$180.00 to $200.00; deposit for inspection 
$135.00 to $150.00; fee for inspection 
service per case from 8¢ to 10¢; daily 
rate for same from $4.50 to $5.00. 


SNAP BEAN PRICE CONTROL 
LIFTED 


The OPA, July 10, suspended price 
control on fresh snap beans for July, 
August and September as a result of an 
official oversight of the requirement that 
growers be given a 15 day notice that 
a ceiling would be established. Suspen- 
sion of the ceilings for the three months 
affects all shippers and distributors, in- 
cluding retailers. 


MAINE SARDINE CEILINGS 
RAISED 


Processors’ maximum prices of canned 
Maine sardines have been increased 12 
cents per case for the standard keyless 
pack of 100 %-size cans and 48 %-size 
cans, the, Office of Price Administration 
enrounced June 29. The standard key- 
less style of pack is sold almost entirely 
to war precurement agencies, which buy 
cnly this type, OPA said. The procure- 
ment agencies at present are buying 
abcut 80 per cent of the total production 
of canned Maine sardines. 


In addition to the 12 cents per case 
increase, canneries located west of the 
Penobscot River in Maine and outside 
Maine are given an extra 30 cents per 
case increase on sales to the Government. 
This is to assure maximum production 
in this area where labor costs are much 
higher than in eastern Maine, OPA said. 


The amendment also establishes new 
flat prices for fancy grades of canned 
Maine sardines, replacing the former in- 
dividual company ceilings. The flat 
prices will reduce the average price of 
the special packs by about $1 per case 
and by about 1 to 2 cents a can to the 
consumer. The special pack, together 
with the scored key-type standard pack 
(unchanged in price) form the bulk of 
the total production going to the civilian 
market. 


The over-all value of the total annual 
pack of Maine sardines will not be in- 
creased by this action, OPA added. How- 
ever, the changes will tend to equalize 
canners’ returns on the various styles 
of pack. 


(Amendment 6 to Maximum Price 
Regulation 184—Sales by Canners of 
Maine Sardines — effective June 29, 
1945.) 


WFA OFFERINGS 


SPINACH—To the original processor, 
Appleby, Young Canning Co. of Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, 17,763 cases 6/10 off- 
grade spinach, 1944 pack. Approxi- 
mately 4,398 cases are stored in Fayette- 
ville, and the balance of 13,265 cases in 
Wyoming, N. Y. The original processor 
will have until 5:00 P.M., EWT, July 23, 
1945, to purchase the spinach. 


PEAS—To the original processor, the 
San Juan Island Cannery of Mt. Vernon, 
Washington, 1,401 cases 6/10 ex. stand- 
ard sweet peas, 1942 pack. The sieve 
sizes are 4, 5 and 6, mostly 5’s. They 
are stored in Royersford, Pa. The firm 
will have until 5:00 P.M., EWT, July 23, 
1945, to purchase the peas from the 
Sales Branch, Office of Supply, CCC, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


TOMATOES—To original processors 
1,905 cases of canned tomatoes. Original 
processors will have until 5:00 P.M., 
EWT, July 26, 1945, to purchase the 
tomatoes. Items are listed for sale as 
follows: 1,750 cases 24/2  off-grade 
packed in 1942 by I. L. Leonard of Cam- 
bridge, Maryland, and stored at Ports- 
mouth, Virginia; 155 cases 24/2 off- 
grede packed in 1941 by Fettig Canning 
Corporation of Elwood, Indiana, and 
stored at Jersey City, New Jersey. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


BOB WHITE EXPANDS 
FROZEN FOOD SERVICE 


Charles W. Stillman, formerly of Car- 
rier Corporation, New York, has joined 
the staff of Bob White Business Consul- 
tants as an account executive, it was an- 
nounced this week by Bob White. 


Stillman, who was zone manager in 
charge of Canadian and European busi- 
ness for Carrier, will concentrate his 
new activities in the frozen food field in 
which he has a background of 15 years 
of research work, most recently having 
done extensive work in Carrier’s study 
of this field. 


His appointment expands the services 
which Bob White provides in the frozen 
food and export fields. Mr. White’s or- 
ganization offers a unique service to the 
food field which includes general and 
specific consultation, directing special 
development projects, conducting survey 
studies, creating merchandising plans, 
consummating business’ consolidations 
and providing a news and_ publicity 
service. 


SPARKS PROMOTES LOVETT 


Brown Lovett of Adel,.Ga., has just 
been appointed general manager of 
Sparks Pickle Co., Sparks, Ga. He was 
formerly field man and plant superin- 
tendent. 

The plant is currently operating on 
fresh pack pickles and will soon start on 
Georgia pimientos in glass. Sun Bro- 
kerage Company in Chicago will con- 
tinue to be their national sales agent. 


AMERICAN CAN OPENS 
LABORATORY AT L.A. 


A new branch laboratory will be 
opened by the American Can Company 
at Los Angeles July 20 to serve the 
packing and canning industry of South- 
ern California, according to an announce- 
ment by James A. Stewart, vice-presi- 
dent. 


Paul E. Alexander, who has been with 
the company’s branch laboratory at San 
Francisco since 1931, will be in charge 
of the Los Angeles branch. A graduate 
of the University of Nevada, Mr. Alex- 
ander joined American Can in 1926 at 
its main laboratories in Maywood, III. 

Mr. Stewart said that increasing re- 
quirements of one of the world’s richest 
agricultural sections necessitated the 
new laboratory facilities. Among the 
products of the company’s Los Angeles 
plant are containers for fruits, juices, 
vegetables, olives, fish, shortening com- 
pounds, paint and oil. A division at this 
plant manufactures fibre milk containers. 


1944 OKRA PACK 


Figures compiled by the National Can- 
ners Association’s Division of Statistics 
show the 1944 packs of canned okra and 
okra and tomatoes totaled 239,985 actual 
cases as compared with the 1943 pack of 
245,785 actual cases. The 1944 pack 
consisted of 16,640 cases of canned whole 
okra, 174,170 cases of canned cut okra, 
and 49,175 cases of canned okra and 
tomatoes. The 1943 pack consisted of 
10,412 cases of whole okra, 185,668 cases 
of cut okra, and 49,705 cases of okra and 
tomatoes. 


TO ACQUIRE PLANT 


Blessing, Waterhouse & Co., which re- 
cently acquired the wholesale grocery 
business of King, Dobbs & Co., pioneer 
Chattanooga wholesalers, is planning 
establishment of a new plant, consolidat- 
ing its service and cash-and-carry opera- 
tions. The plant now occupied by the 
company has been sold to Wholesale 
Properties, Inc. 


FORM NEW COMPANY 


D. J. Apte, Harry McCartney and 
Ralph Polk, Jr., have formed the Con- 
solidated Citrus Products Company, Inc., 
at Tampa, Florida. 


MOTTERN JOINS HEINZ 


Dr. H. R. Mottern, formerly with the 
Eastern Research Laboratory of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has joined The 
H. J. Heinz Company of Pittsburgh as 
Assistant Chief Research Chemist. 


BROKERS AID VETERAN 
PROGRAM 


Food brokers in the Kansas City area, 
under the direction of Ed Jones of the 
Meinrath Brokerage Co., and regional 
director of National Food Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, have taken the lead with other 
elements of the food trades, in giving 
a helping hand to demobilized service 
men. 

They undertake to investigate the 
plans of the service men to enter the 
food business and determine whether or 
not they are qualified to make a success 
of it. If not, they are advised to enter 
into fields where it is felt they will run 
less risk of losing their money. 

A similar service has been established 
by the Veterans’ Placement Committee 
of the Food Industry of Detroit. 


CRISSY JOINS RITTER 


William B. Crissy, formerly with E. 
G. Vogt of Philadelphia, has joined the 
P. J. Ritter Company as Divisional Sales 
Manager. 


DR. BALL IN ARMY FOOD WORK 


Dr. C. O. Ball, director of the Process 
and Product Research Division, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, is in Europe 
working on a technical food project for 
the U. S. Army. He was granted a 
leave of absence for the project by 
Owens-Illinois. Dr. Ball, considered an 
outstanding authority on packaging food 
technology, has been active in this type 
of work since 1919. 


R. M. MORTON DEAD 
R. M. Morton, one of the outstanding 
leaders in the Ozark canning industry 
for over 40 years, died at his home near 


. Farmington, Arkansas, June 30. Mr. 


Morton was a partner in the first can- 
ning plant built in the Ozarks. 


BUYS SHAVER CANNERY 


The H. A. Shaver citrus cannery at 
Lakeland, Florida, has been bought by 
Mann Brothers for a reported price of 
$50,000. 
Shaver about 12 years ago and has a 
daily capacity of 6,000 boxes of. fruit. 
About 500 workers are employed during 
the citrus canning season. 


NEW FREEZING PLANT 


The new freezing plant of George 
Castigliola at New Orleans is rapidly 
nearing completion. The plant will be 
operated as the Castigliola Sea Food 
Company and will handle vegetables as 
well as sea food. Daily average produc- 
tion is expected to reach 72,000 pounds. 


INJURED IN AUTO CRASH 


Dr. and Mrs. F. T. Clark of Waupun, 
Wisconsin, and their small grandson, are 
recovering from injuries sustained in an 
automobile accident that occurred during 
a heavy rain storm. Mrs. Clark suffered 
a broken rib and wrist and numerous 
cuts and bruises; Dr. Clark had several! 
ribs broken and was badly cut and 
bruised; the grandson suffered minor 
cuts and bruises. 


GFC ACQUIRES COLONIAL 
SALT CO. 


An agreement ‘has been reached be- 
tween the managements of General 
Foods Corporation and The Colonial Salt 
Company of Akron, Ohio, whereby Gen- 
eral Foods will acquire the assets and 
business of The Colonial Salt Company. 
This announcement was made _ joint), 
by Austin S. Igleheart, president of Gei- 
eral Foods, and Walter F. Ince, preside’ 
of Colonial. 

Robert M. Farr, president of Diamond 
Crystal Salt Company, Inc., will be re- 
sponsible for the new organization.. T!< 
operation will be continued under 11s 
present management and _ personne. 
Plans call for expansion of the proper!’ 

The Colonial Salt Company is one »f 
the pioneer companies in the industry. 
Its refinery and offices are located at 
Akron, Ohio. 
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NEW PACKAGE FOR 


FROZEN FOODS 


A new and different type of package 
for frozen foods is under test by the 
American Can Company, according to 
James A. Stewart, vice president in 
charge of the company’s research and 
development. This package, which can 
be closed at speeds up to 200 per minute 
as against the present speeds of from 30 
to 80, would materially lessen the cost 
of operations in freezing plants, Mr. 
Stewart said. 

The company has just completed a 
pilot line on which a limited number 
of sample containers will be built this 
year for test purposes. These containers 
will be distributed to a representative 
number of packers of frozen foods to 
demonstrate in actual practice the re- 
sults which the company has obtained 
in its laboratory tests. Furthermore, 
these tests will enable the packers to 
visualize the container in their own com- 
mercial operations, will permit both 
packers and the American Can Company 
to conduct larger experiments and tests, 
and will determine the actual sizes of 
containers which will be required for the 
various products now frozen. 

The container is an oblong composite 
fibre-metal can resembling the conven- 
tional frozen food carton in shape. The 
walls, however, are made of paraffin- 
impregnated fibre board, and the ends 
are of light weight tinplate. 

The principles built into the new pack- 
uge are the result of more than a year’s 
study of the requirements of the frozen 
food industry and a further period of 
nearly a year’s development and research 
work on types and styles of frozen food 
packages. 

The body of the container, which is 
semi-rigid in construction, is the out- 


growth of knowledge gained from manu- 
facture of the company’s fibre milk con- 
tainer, of which it is the largest manu- 
facturer in the country. The process by 
which the ends are seamed onto the can 
is the direct result of experience gained 
in manufacturing millions of special 
TNT containers made (exclusively by 
Canco) for the Army during the war. 


The new package can be opened easily 
by consumers in two different ways: 
either by prying off the end with an 
ordinary hook-type opener, or by cutting 
around one corner close to the end with 
a kitchen knife and peeling off the end 
by hand. 


The company claims several advan- 
tages for this new container, some of the 
more important of which are that in 
itself it provides a complete package re- 
quiring no inner sealed bag or outer 
wrap now used in most of the present 
type frozen food cartons and that it elim- 
inates the setting-up process which is 
required of most present-day cartons. 

In addition, the new package can be 
printed at the point of manufacture, 
eliminating the labeling process and is 
adaptable for use in all present types of 
freezing equipment. 


Economies inherent in the new pack- 
age, Mr. Stewart said, are a low initial 
cost and reduction in labor cost in the 
packing plants, due to high speed auto- 
matie closing up to speeds of 200 a min- 
ute. -It is extremely resistant to the 
transfer of moisture-vapor and to water 
leakage, and provides better protection 
for frozen foods than packages now in 
use, he said. 

Consumers are expected to.welcome the 
fact that frozen foods such as peaches, 
strawberries and other products which 


American Can Company’s newly developed frozen food packages coming out of 
a die seamer on a pilot line set up. Company research men say the new semi-rigid 
p ckage will make possible high speed, automatic filling and closing operations for 


tie first time in the frozen food industry. 
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One of the metal ends of this new 
frozen food container, has been started 
with a hook type opener and is being 
easily lifted off. 


are packed with syrups or liquids can be 
defrosted in the package without leakage 
or possible discoloration through oxida- 
tion. Economies resulting from the use 
of this package should contribute sub- 
stantially to eventual savings in prices 
of frozen foods to consumers. 


“A” AND “STAR” AWARDS 


For outstanding service in food proc- 
essing, 35 more plants have been 
awarded the United States Department 
of Agriculture’s achievement “A” award, 
and 9 plants have earned the “Star” 
award, given for a second year of out- 
standing performance. 


The plants awarded the “Star” are: 
Two plants of the B. F. Shriver Co., 
New Windsor and Westminster, Md.; 
B. F. Shriver Co., Littlestown, Pa.; Reid- 
Murdock & Co., Ellsworth, Mich.; Sharp 
Canning Co., Rockford, Ohio; Barron- 
Gray Packing Co., San Jose, Calif.; 
Pratt-Low Preserving Co., Santa Clara, 
Calif.; Walti, Schilling & Co., Inc., Santa 
Cruz, Calif.; and Rocky Mountain Pack- 
ing Corp., Ephriam, Utah. 


Plants presented the “A” award are: 
Lafayette Packing Co., Rockland, Me., 
William Underwood Co., Bass Harbor 
Plant, McKinley, Me.; and Jonesport 
Plant, West Jonesport, Me.; A. D. Make- 
peace Co., Wareham, Mass.; Birds Eye- 
Snider Division of General Foods Corp., 
Albion, Avon, Fulton, Genesco, Medina, 
Mt. Morris, Rome, and Wayland, N. Y.; 
Dorset Foods, Ltd., Long Island City, 
N. Y.; New Era Canning Co., New Era, 
Mich.; Lange Canning Corp., Eau Claire, 
Wis.; Van Camp Sea Foods Co., Inc., 
San Diego and Wilmington, Calif.; 
Springdale Canning Co., Springdale, 
Ark.; Steel Canning Co., Lowell, Ark.; 
Castleberry’s Food Co., Augusta, Ga.; 
and The Borden Co., Macon, Miss, 
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MUFFING OPPORTUNITY 


Time and chance to make your own brands popular—The only way to build good-will ir 
your business—Better than working for others—By BETTER PROFITS 


This column for years, as regular 
readers know, has advocated the adop- 
tion of a policy by all canners calling 
first of all for the promotion of owner’s 
labels first, then the disposal afterwards 
of any surplus. The editorial policy of 
this magazine has always been to. advo- 
cate this, and still after four years of 
the best opportunity canners may ever 
enjoy for doing this, what do we find? 
To tell the truth, while we may be mis- 
taken and I hope we are, it does not 
seem as if many have seized the oppor- 
tunity the fates have provided. It looks 
now as if we will go along, for a large 
part after the wars as we were going 
before, hat in hand, putting the best we 
can into packages for others to exploit. 
The better we do, the more our packs are 
sought after by buyers for private label. 
As long as they can buy them at their 
price. 

The picture is not a pretty one. From 
Coast to Coast, super markets and com- 
binations of stores distributing foods are 
growing day by day. Only recently we 
have read with interest of the final 
grouping of enough wholesele grocers 
to form the largest wholesale grocer 
combination in the world. You will not 
expect, of course, that you will be able 
to sell them a great deal at any con- 
siderable profit when things are normal 
again. Their manufacturing experience 
in wholly owned canneries will prevent 
that. The former, the national chains 
and supers, are known for their close 
buying ability. Most of you have ex- 
perienced this. The wholesale grocers 
already enjoying distribution under pri- 
vate labels are not going to give that up. 
The national advertisers will be out for 
more business than ever. The prospects 
are not bright for the canner with a 
comparatively small output who has not 
established his own factory label. 


SEVERE COMPETITION 


A thought, too, of the thousands and 
thousands of pounds of frozen foods, sold 
point free against high point values for 
canned foods, will convince all but the 
most skeptical that we face serious com- 
petition some day from the frozen food 
packers. Fortunately we still have a 
few wholesale grocers not committed to 
private brands and who are always on 
the lookout for a controlled line of 
canned foods. It will be through them 
we may look for continued profitable dis- 
tribution at a profit in the years to 
come, if we are to continue in business, 
without selling our birthright for a 
mess of pottage. 


Many of these jobbers have voluntary 
co-operative groups of retail grocers 
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working with them. You no doubt have 
been selling some at least in this class 
and will continue to do so. Indeed, you 
will do well to seek other such outlets 
and do all you can to tie in more closely 
with them. There is not much we can 
offer here in the way of advice. Each 
jobber has his own ways of doing busi- 
ness. If you have been selling some 
under your factory label you know of 
the degree of support you have been get- 
ting. You know of the concessions, if 
any, you have been making to get and 
hold the business. If you have been in 
the habit of calling on the retail trade 
in the interests of your brands, and the 
distributors carrying them, you will 
want to continue this practice and start 
it if you have not been contacting the 
retailer. 


Thinking again of the competition you 
face from frozen foods and other canners 
like-minded as you are, you will prob- 
ably want to give sound consideration 
to the matter of your shipping contain- 
ers as well as labels. You want them 
both to be representative of the quality 
you pack, and the sort which the dis- 
tributor may well be proud to offer. 


Bearing in mind the past you will 
probably not want at first to consider 
any long range contracts, or anything 
more than a general understanding as 
to how long your close contacts may con- 
tinue. But it seems as if here we might 
offer a suggestion well worth your seri- 
ous consideration. You know the amount 
of money you have invested in your 
plant, labels and so on. You know of 
the return you must receive in order to 
break even on the year’s operations and 
make a little money. Remember that if 
what we think we can see ahead of us 
when we are all back home again ma- 
terializes we will have plenty of competi- 
tion such as I have mentioned and then 
some more on top of that. It is all well 
to talk of the heavy demands to be made 
on us for the feeding of the foreign 
countries but these may not all material- 
ize. Let’s be on the safe side as far 
as we can. 


FIGURE IT OUT 


Why not figure out what you must sell 
to how many distributors to attain the 
financial goals you have in mind? Set 
a figure of manufacturing aims, then 
distribute this in your mind’s eye to each 
of the several jobbers with whom you 
would like to work. Tell each in turn 
that you are doing some post-war plan- 
ning, and see how far they will go with 
you. You may be surprised at their 
willingness to think of you first when 


they are planning their year’s opera- 
tions. In any event, make plain that you 
are going to work more closely than ever 
with fewer distributors. Learn of theiy 
ideas and see what you can do toward 
guaranteeing they will be carried out in 


_ distribution as well as local advertising 


support. You will not be working alone 
or as a stranger but you will have the 
standing and prestige of your distribu- 
tors to fall back upon. 


Having your plans pretty well organ- 
ized as a whole, you can then figure how 
you can best support each distributor, 
and ascertain the probable overall ex- 


pense for retail sales work, contests, dis- | 


play work and so on. Then get the nec- 
essary added manpower if any and start 
now, this season, to work toward your 
ultimate objectives. It may be a year 
or several before you can do all you plan 
but you will gain time and save money 
by trying out some of the ideas you have 
this season. Suppose goods are short, 
a personal visit to leading retail grocers 
in each market, and an explanation to 
them of just how the shortage occurred 
and what the season’s prospects are for 
further supplies, will help draw each 
dealer closer to you. 


If you should decide to sell some com- 
bination of stores or super markets (but 
under your own label) arrange now, as 
soon as you can, to have a man work 
with each outlet in making floor and 
counter displays when new pack goods 
are available, even though goods may 
still be low in supply in comparison to 
total needs. Everything accomplished 
this season im constructively merchan- 
dising your packs will be reflected in in- 
creased good-will of the dealer next sea- 
son. It is especially important now 
that you have personal representatives 
doing as much contact work as you cin 
arrange for, because so many of the sto'e 
personnel are new to the business. Sto:e 
demonstrations are always most usef:!! 
in fully acquainting store clerks and e: - 
ployees as to the merits of goods bei 2 
demonstrated. 


Dismiss all this with a shrug of t e 
shoulders and the thought: ‘Well, i s 
all very good but I don’t need to do ai *- 
thing now, it will be time enough © r 
me to act when goods pile up,” and ) u 
will have a dickens of a time just ke: »- 
ing up with the sales procession later, 0 
say nothing of getting ahead of yo ir 
competitors. The time to plan for la’ r 
is now, not when the need for plann ¢g 
is smack on your doorstep. Your ev - 
tual sales and profits will increase °‘s 
you start post-war planning now, if 
have not already been laying your ples 
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THAT PACKS A SHELLACKIN’ 


S ew lethal qualities of the United States destroyer, 
as of all our naval craft, have made a lasting 
impression on the Japs. 


Shellac plays an important role in helping to maintain 
this deadliness. Shellac increases the effectiveness of 
electrical insulation, helps to protect guns and ammu- 
nition against harm from salt air and water, affords 
equal protection for thousands of peacetime products. 


Protecting shellac itself calls for special “know how”’ 
in packaging...demands containers with special 
characteristics. 


To make sure of packaging their product safely, 
William Zinsser and Company, Inc., New York, 
makers of Bulls Eye Brand shellac, use Crown cans. 


RaW N Cw 


CROWN CAN COMPANY + NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA °* Division of Crown Cork and Seal Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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ORANGE JUICE FLAVOR IMPROVED 
BY BETTER CANNING METHODS 


After extensive experimentation Continental Can Company's Research Department makes 
recommendations for substantially improving the quality of the canned product. 


Making canned orange juice taste 
more like the fresh product is the goal 
of extensive scientific experiments being 
carried on by the Research Department 
of Continental Can Company. Accord- 
ing to L. E. Clifeorn, director of the 
product and process research division, 
these studies show that the flavor of 
canned orange juice can be improved by 
better canning methods. 

Shortening the time that the product 
is subject to high temperatures during 
the sterilization process, helps retain 
much of the original flavor and check the 
development of foreign flavors, he points 
out. 


Citing the results of one experiment, 
he says that orange juice which was 
heated to 240° F. in two seconds and then 
rapidly cooled to 100° F. and canned 
under aseptic conditions was _ initially 
better flavored and deteriorated at a 
slower rate than the best commercially 
canned orange juice packed in the same 
area at about the same time. 


RAPID COOLING ESSENTIAL 


Another experiment illustrated the 
benefits of more efficient and rapid cool- 
ing than that commonly employed in 
commercial practice. Consecutive cans 
of orange juice, leaving the spray cooler 
at 110° F. in a commercial cannery, were 
taken. One can was allowed to air-cool 
in accordance with the common prac- 
tice, while the other was rapidly water- 
cooled to room temperature (75° F.). 
The juice which had been more rapidly 
cooled to room temperature had an excel- 
lent flavor eighteen hours after canning, 
while that which had been allowed to 
cool more slowly in the air developed an 
undesirable cooked flavor. The two 
samples were so different in flavor that 
they would not be recognized as being 
from the same pack. 


STORAGE TEMPERATURE 
IMPORTANT 

The storage temperature is also a very 
important factor in preventing loss of 
flavor. Samples from a number of sepa- 
rate test packs that had been stored at 
40° F. for 14 to 18 months were found, 
on direct comparison, to have a better 
flavor than a number of commercial 
samples that had been canned less than 
four months and kept at prevailing room 
temperature (65-85° F.). 

Other factors influencing the taste of 
canned orange juice, such as the pres- 
ence of oxygen and volatile oil were 
studied and were found to have an effect 
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on flavor. Large amounts of oxygen 
cause a rapid loss of flavor as well as 
a development of foreign flavors and a 
darkening of the product; and under 
certain conditions, the presence of even 
small amounts of oil may give rise to 
objectionable off-flavors after prolonged 
storage. Hot water treatment of the 
oranges and proper use of some types of 
commercial extractors were found to 
keep the oil content low; and immediate 
thorough deaeration of the juice helped 
to prevent oxidative changes. 

To carry out many of these experi- 
ments, the construction of special equip- 
ment was necessary. A number of ex- 
periments were also carried out using 
commercial equipment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


While commercial equipment is not 
available for some of the operations 
found to give the best canned orange 
juice, the following general recommen- 
dations are offered by Continental’s re- 
search department as a means of sub- 
stantially improving the quality of 
canned orange juice: 


1. The best fruit available from a 
juice standpoint should be used, with 
blending of fruit from several sources 
when necessary for the desired juice 
characteristics. 

2. After washing and sorting, the 
fruit should be given a hot water treat- 
ment of 1-2 minutes (180-185° F.) to 
wilt the peel and thereby reduce the 
amount of oil extracted. 


38. An extractor’should be used which 
can be operated so that little oil (0.010% 
or less is most desirable) from the peel 
enters the juice. Fruit should be pro- 
perly sized to fit the cups or pockets of 
those extractors that hold the cut fruit 
in cups during the extraction operation. 


4. The juice should be screened to re- 
move rag, seeds, etc., as soon as possible 
after extraction. 


5. The juice should be immediately de- 
aerated under suitable vacuum as de- 
termined by the juice temperature. 


6. The juice should be flash-sterilized 
using high-temperature short-time pas- 
teurizers, heating to 225-240° F. in a 
few seconds, and immediate cooling to 
approximately 185° F. 


7. After flash sterilization, the juice 
should be filled into cans with the mini- 
mum amount of reaeration during filling 
and closed with as complete exclusion of 
head-space air as possible. 


8. The filled cans should be held only 
long enough to ensure sterility of the can 
and then rapidly water-cooled to 100° I. 


or lower. 


9. The canned juice should be stored 
at the lowest temperature economically 
practical until consumed. 


The experiments described above are 
part of a continuing program of re- 
search, not only on canned orange juice, 
but on a wide variety of other food 
products, Mr. Clifcorn points out. Dur- 
ing the war much of the research de- . 
partment’s work has been devoted to 
studying the effect of packaging and 
storage on the quality and nutritive 
value of canned foods. 


COMMISSION SEEKS TO FREE 
CITRUS FROM RATIONING 


The Florida Citrus Commission is pre- 
paring facts and figures to back up a 
request to OPA to remove ration point 
requirements from canned grapefruit 
and blended juices, contending that un- 
der present conditions there is a danger 
of a carryover of the 1944-45 pack into 
the new season which will get underway 
early in October. 

Acting on the request of Florida can- 
ners, the commission is now checking, 
through its 10 district offices scattered 
from Boston to Chicago, and making 
contacts in the far west, to determine 
just how much grapefruit and blended 
juice may be carried over into the new 
season. All principal handlers such as 
wholesalers, brokers, super-markets, cor- 
porate and independent chains and sing!e 
unit outlets are being contacted. 

Florida canners contend that point re- 
tioning has held back the sale of grape- 
fruit and blended juice while oranve 
juice, not rationed, has been moving in‘0 
consumer channels at a fast clip. They 
say that unless old stocks are clean: :! 
up prior to the start of the new seasoii, 
they will not be able to pay satisfacto’y 
prices to growers for raw fruit. 

“It is a grower’s problem, as well °s 
one for the canners,” Carroll E. Lind: y 
of Lakeland, chairman of the canne »’ 
advisory committee, told the Florida C °- 
rus Commission. ‘Unless there is a 
mand for the new pack by Oct. 1 we vill 
not be able to pay good prices to ‘7¢ 
producer.” 

That point requirements are hold: 
back the distribution of grapefruit « 
blended juice is shown by the reports of 
the commission district managers. 
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CRCO Pre-Heaters 


TAYLOR MOTOSTEEL DIAPHRAGM VALVE 
TAYLOR INDICATING CONTROLLER 
TAYLOR INDICATING CONTROLLER 


STEAM SUPPLY 
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ENCLOSED 
REDUCING VALVE 


The CRCO Pre-Heater system of control will maintain final juice temperature precisely at the 
desired point. It will hold the temperature closely, even during stoppage of flow. Small fluctu- 
ations in steam pressure normally do not cause more than a degree or two change in output 
temperature. 


Exact juice temperature results in uniformly 
high quality, maintence of flavor, steam saving, 
complete elimination of manual operation and 
also minimizes danger of ‘‘burning on.”’ 


The entire temperature control system is furnish- 
ed completely mounted and connected, ready for 
operation on each single CRCO Pre-Heater and for 
each unit of the CRCC Double or Combination 
Pre-Heater. 


For additional information about the CRCO 
Vacuum Steam Type Continuous Flow Pre-Heaters, 
write direct. 


THE BEST 
OF 


svenything FOOD:-PROCESSOR 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
July 9 issued the following report on 
crops for commercial processing as of 
July 1: 

LIMA BEANS—The 1945 acreage planted 
to green lima beans for canning and 
freezing is estimated at 71,100 acres. 
This exceeds the 1944 planted acreage of 
65,600 acres by about 8 per cent, and 
compares with the average acreage of 
49,640 acres for the preceding 10-year 
(1934-43) period. 

In Pennsylvania, the acreage planted 
for this year is more than twice as large 
as the 1944 planted acreage. Except for 
California, Utah, Washington and Vir- 
ginia, significant increases in acreage are 
indicated for 1945 in all of the other im- 
portant producing States. 


The condition and progress of the lima 
bean crop July 1 was 82.7 per cent as 
compared with 84.9 per cent July 1 last 
year and 82.2 per cent for the ten year 
average 1934-43, 


SNAP BEANS—Production of snap beans 
for canning and freezing in 1945 is indi- 
eated to be 251,300 tons, based on re- 
ports received from processors on the 
condition of the crop on July 1 and prob- 
able yield per acre. This indicated pro- 
duction exceeds the 1944 production of 
226,700 tons by 11 per cent and the 10- 
year (1934-43) average production of 
130,800 tons by 92 per cent. 


On July 1 a yield of 1.60 tons per acre 
was indicated for 1945. While this July 
1 indicated yield is slightly higher than 
the yield of 1.46 tons obtained in 1944 
per acre, it fails to equal the 10-year 
(1934-43) average of 1.67 tons. 

BEETS—-Preliminary estimates of the 
acreage planted to beets for canning in 
1945 show an increase of about 2 per 
cent over the acreage planted in 1944. 
Reports from canners indicate that this 
year’s planted acreage will total 20,000 
acres, compared with 19,580 acres 
planted in 1944, and an average of 13,- 
170 acres for the preceding 10-year 
(1934-43) period. 

Canners and growers of beets in New 
York have increased the acreage in that 
State by 10 per cent, and in Wisconsin, 
the acreage planted for 1945 is estimated 
to be 5 per cent more than the 1944 
planted acreage. The expansion in these 
two important States is sufficient to 
more than offset the reduction in other 
parts of the United States. 


The condition and progress of the 
beet crop July 1 was 90.3 per cent which 
compares with 85.4 per cent July 1 a 
year ago and 82.8 per cent for the July 1 
ten year average 1934-43. 


CABBAGE—The preliminary estimate of 
the 1945 acreage of cabbage for sauer- 
kraut indicates a total of 19,300 acres, 
according to reports from kraut packers 
giving information on their contract 
acreages and probable purchases on the 
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open market. This is an increase of 
about 8 per cent over the 17,830 acres 
erown for kraut in 1944, but it is about 
6 per cent less than the 10-year (1934- 
43) average plantings of 20,440 acres. 
Of the total planted acreage, reports 
from kraut packers indicate a contracted 
acreage for this year of 11,100 acres, 
about 57 per cent of the total kraut 
acreage. In comparison, it is estimated 
that of the 17,830 acres planted in 1944, 


the contracted acreage was 10,420 acres, . 


about 58 per cent of the total. 


The condition of the cabbage crop 
July 1 was 89.5 per cent compared with 
91 per cent last year and 84.9 per cent 
for the 1934-43 ten year average. 


PEAS—Since June 15, the 1945 produc- 
tion prospects for green peas for proc- 
essing has improved about 4 per cent. 
On the basis of information received 
from canners and freezers on the July 1 
condition cf the crop and prebable yield 
per acre, a production of 462,540 tons 
is now in prospect. This is about 22 per 
cent above the 1944 production of 380,000 
tons and 61 per cent above the 10-year 
(1934-43) average production of 287,270 
tons. It exceeds the previous record high 
production of 426,980 tons obtained in 
1942 by 8 per cent. 

On July 1 the indicated 1945 yield was 
1,803 pounds per acre. This compares 
with 1,739 pounds obtained in 1944 and 
an average for the preceding 10-year 
(1934-43) period of 1,694 pounds per 
acre. Yield prospects improved after 
June 15 in all important areas except 
the Pacific Coast States, Utah. Iowa and 
Virginia. 

PIMIPNTOS—The 1945 acreage of pimi- 
entos for processing is estimated at 8,920 
acres. This planted acreage is 32 per 
cent above the 1944 planted acreage of 
6,760 acres, but is nearly 40 per cent less 
than the 10-year (1934-43) average 
plantings for California and Georgia. 


In Georgia, the acreage planted for 
this season is a third larger than the 
1944 plantings, and in general, condi- 
tions have been favorable for the grow- 
ing crop. California growers have in- 
creased their 1945 plantings 17 per cent 
above the 1944 acreage. 

TOMATOES—Tomato growers and proc- 
essors have apparently planted about the 
same acreage for 1945 that was planted 
for 1944. According to reports received 
from processors by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, the 1945 acreage will 
total 600,950 acres, slightly above last 
year’s planted acreage of 598,980 acres. 
The 10-year (1934-43) average is 480,000 
acres. 

In the area from Illinois and Michigan 
eastward to include New Jersey and 
New York, the 1945 acreage is somewhat 
larger than the acreage planted for 1944. 
Growers in Colorado have also planted 
more acreage for this season. 


Almost offsetting the larger acreages 
in the Northeast are reductions from 
1944 in California, Utah, the Ozarks, 
Iowa, Kentucky-Tennessee and Delaware- 
Maryland areas. Late spring rains and 
cotter factors hampered growers in many 
ef these States when they were trying 
to set out their plants. 

The condition of the tomato crop July 
1 was 83.3 per cent or about the same 
as last year and for the preceding ten 
years when the condition was 82.3 and 
83.7 per cent respectively. 


CORN 


MATTOON, ILL., July 8—Pop Corn: 
Acreage half planted; finished planting 
June 7, too late for balance of acreage. 
Crop two months late. Looks like a 
Ican winter. 

HARLAN, IOWA, July 9—Sweet: 15 to 
20 days behind normal. Acreage in- 
creased 25 per cent over 1944. Prospects 
gocd. Rainy weather prevented early 
planting. 

VINTON, IOWA, July 9—Sweet: At least 
two weeks late with the scanty supply 
of “growing weather.” Acreage is satis- 
factory. Field conditions are not at all 
normal because of farmers not being able 
to cultivate. The delay in announcing 
ceiling prices is causing some concern. 
In the first place our warehouses need 
relief, buyers need merchandise, and 
consumers have both money and blue 
points. 

FAYETTE, OHIO, July 10—Sweet: Acre- 
age 95 per cent normal. Season late due 
to late planting but prospects better than 
for past two years due to favorable 
weather since planting. 

CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., July 6—While 
the corn is late and small it has started 
to grow and with a little sunshine will 
make up for the late start. Can’t tell 
much about this crop for another month. 

COBB, WIS., July 5—Poor germination; 
poor stand. Some replanted. 

COLUMBUS, WIS., July 9—Late but be- 
ginning to look better. Many fields very 
weedy because frequent rains and press 
of other work prevented cultivation. 

PEAS 

VINTON, IOWA, July 9—Although we 
are passing acreage, yields have been 
very excellent and quality remains good. 
Delays in shipping promised foreign 
labor has slowed down operations. The 
pack will be completed approximately 
two weeks beyond our normal operation 
period. 

EAST WILLIAMSON, N. Y., July 9—Pack 
started two weeks late. Yield fair; peas 
all maturing in a bunch and will un- 
doubtedly be some loss on account of this 
condition. 

LONGVIEW, WASH., July 7— Three 
weeks behind schedule. Condition 50 pei 
cent. 

CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., July 6—Twe 
weeks late. Just starting to harvest. 
Prospects are for a good crop. Estimate 
a yield of 85-100 cases. It is extremely 
cold and wet. We have had very few 
days of sunshine. 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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Fire INSURANCE SERVICE, if timely, is greatly enhanced in value. Right 


service before a fire is essential to the prompt and efficient adjustment of a claim. 


Our timely suggestions on serious fire hazards—on fire preventive building con- 
struction—or on fire protective and fire detective devices—illustrate the practical 


and valuable phases of this service. : . 


The preparation of standards and specifications for the safe installation, operation 
and supervision of the Army’s hazardous procoating equipment is another timely 
service which, we proudly feel, has contributed materially to the welfare and se- 
curity of the entire food industry. The safety record which we have established 
in connection with these operations has gained nationwide acceptance of these 


| standards. 


Our Policyholders enjoy these services without charge. Their insurance costs have 


7 been reduced by more than 40%. 


For Safety, Saving and Service- 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
Lansing 8. Warner, Incorporated 


CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Blues Are Fading and Hopes Arising on 

Crops and Packs—BAE Sees Near Average 

Crops as to Yields—-Some Important Events 
of the Week—Buyers Begin Again 


AND NOW “OPTIMISM”—When the sun 
came out, warming up the earth and dry- 
ing out the over-wet spots, farming and 
planting were resumed with vigor, new 
acreages were gotten and good old Dame 
Nature certainly helped along with the 
good growing weather, to bring crops 
more nearly up to normal, in the case of 
peas well up and over. And it has not 
been entirely a farming or growers’ ques- 
tion, the canned foods market was af- 
fected, and from utter doldrums has ad- 
vanced to a rather healthy optimism over 
the possibilities for packs. The picture 
has changed and all welcome this. Well, 
not all, because ours is a nation of ex- 
tremists, and there are those weather- 
wise prophets who now warn that the 
mild, good growing weather of July to 
date is not natural for this month, and 
that in all probability severe heat will 
follow in August, and maybe September, 
and crops will suffer in consequence. 
The heat is very likely, but it will not 
be a detriment; just the reverse, it will 
push along those crops still growing, 
such as sugar corn and tomatoes, and 
others, and bring better yields and better 
qualities, and it will permit growers to 
get the better of the weeds which had 
a hey-day during the wet spell. Decid- 
edly it looks better. 


And the BAE of the USDA seems to 
endorse this. Its latest report on the 
conditions and progress of canning 
crops, issued July 9th, covers to July 1st 
(for it takes time to gather the multi- 
tude of reports from far and wide). 
This is given you under Crop Reports. 
But briefly here is how it looks: Toma- 
toes, July 1, ’44, 82.3; July 1, ’45, 83.3; 
10 year average 83.7. This says nothing 
of the increased acreages planted and 
being planted to tomatoes this season; 
it refers only to prospects and conditions. 
Corn—July 1, ’44, 84.6; July 1, ’45, 78.7; 
10 year average 83.7. But we believe 
corn will pick up rapidly under the bet- 
ter growing conditions, though the acre- 
age is short of last year. Lima Beans— 
July 1, ’44, 84.9; July 1, ’45, 82.7; 10 
year average 82.2. Beets—July 1, °44, 
85.4; July 1, ’45, 90.8; 10 year average 
82.8. Cabbage for kraut—July 1, ’44, 
91. July 1, ’45, 89.5; 10 year average 
84.9. Peas—Give a production promise 
of 462,540 tons for ’45, as compared with 
380,000 tons in ’44 and a 10 year average 
of 287,270 tons. This was as it appeared 
up to July 1st, and it has improved since. 
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Green beans have been singled out for 
a distinct favor this week, by the OPA. 
You will recall that a price, to the grow- 
ers, of $2.50 per bushel, on the average 
was named as ceiling, and a great kick 
went up. So they have removed all re- 
strictions upon this item, in its prices to 
the growers. The explanation is made 


that through an inadvertance (oversight, ~ 


to you) growers were not given a 15-day 
notice that the ceiling would be estab- 
lished, as required by the Stabilization 
Act. It covers the next three months— 
and heaven help the green bean canners, 
for they will have to pay through the 
nose if they get any. But they can plant 
this crop any time, anywhere, and get 
returns probably quicker than from any 
other vegetable, and with this free-for- 
all there will probably be a rush into 
green bean planting—if they can get the 
seed. In that case Nature will take its 
course, and prices will go down, not up. 
A good thing to let alone, at least until 
the Fall crop, and then only for fancies. 
The Victory Garden Community canners 
have had the appropriation of $1,600,000 
restored, and they will now be able to 
go full tilt as desired, and they usually 
run heavily on green beans. 


EVENTS—A chief happening of the 
week has been the increased subsidy on 
canned tomatoes, raising last year’s 
amount 6c per dozen on No. 2 cans, and 
other sizes in proportion. We’ve seen 
this figured as 18¢ on the 2’s, but you’ll 
have to figure your own. It is an in- 
crease of 6c per dozen over last year’s 
subsidy, we repeat. And of course all 
the conditions apply. The point is that 
the Government is now behind the move 
to get an increased output of canned 
tomatoes. There cannot be too many 
packed, if packed rightly, and _ not 
slopped. This means there will be nice 
money in canned tomatoes, as we have 
before stated. Of course there will be 
some who will growl that this increase 
is not enough; it would not be possible 
to pay enough to get away from that. 
Let them offer their losses (?) as a 
patriotic contribution to the war and to 
the feeding of the hungry world. But 
don’t stop producing good canned toma- 
toes. 


We have recently read a_ notice: 
“Farmers who employ seasonal workers 
are reminded of a new law which pro- 
vides that migrants must be examined 
for venereal disease, within five days of 
their arrival. The employer is required 
to notify the State Department of 
Health. Infected workers will receive 
treatment.” It ought not to require any 
law to compel a canner of food to take 
this precaution. 


A War Production Board issue, dated 
July 10th, read: “Twenty-one suspension 
and 22 consent orders, involving viola- 
tions of War Production Board limita- 
tion and other control orders (on metals 
and supplieg generally) were announced 
today.” Just for those who say that 
some are getting away with anything. 
It is dangerous, and getting worse daily. 


THE MARKET—The improved outlook 
mentioned above is causing buyers to 
renew or in¢rease their appeals to can- 
ners to accept orders against the better 
packs expected. But canners cannot af- 
ford to gamble on that. They are assur- 
ing their regular trade that they will 
treat them as well as the outcome of 
crops and packs makes possible. What 
more can they do? 

Weekly the floors of distributors are 
being cleaned out, and they are hungry 
for canned foods, because they want to 
help the retailers who are begging for 
supplies. In this there is no price dis- 
cussion, as you know, and that leaves our 
market reporting right up in the air. 

You have interesting and important 
market reports from all the leading mar- 
kets elsewhere in this issue. A reading 
of these will give you all the informa- 
tion available. Likewise you have many 
good and interesting Crop Reports which 
you will welcome. So would we your 
crop report, which, in fairness, you ought 
to exchange. 


FRUIT SAMPLING—Commercial canners 
of fruits hereafter will be required to cut 
cans for Brix cut out tests at the rate of 
one can in every 1,000 cases of each lot 
of each grade of fruit packed with sugar 
in can sizes of No. 2%% or smaller, and 
one can in every 600 cases of fruit 
packed in cans‘ larger than No. 2%, the 
Office of Price Administration announced. 

Previously the test had to be applied 
to one out of each 1,000 cans packed in 
the No. 2% sizé or smaller, and one out 
of each 600 cans in the can sizes above 
No. 2%. 

The action becomes effective July 11. 
1945, 

OPA also announced the following 
changes in syrup density factors: 

1. Canners are being granted permis 
sion to pack Elberta peaches in heav) 
syrup (maximum Brix cut out densit) 
up to 23.9 degrees), instead of standar« 
regulation syrup for peaches (up to 18.! 
degrees). 

2. The maximum density of the syru} 
in fruit cocktail is being decrease 
slightly (to 17.9 degrees from 18.: 
degrees). 

3. The maximum density of the syrw 
in sweet cherries is reduced slightly (t 
24.9 degrees from 25.9 degrees). 
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TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 

Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 


accurate. NoCan NoFill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CoO., Salem, New Jersey 


REMOVER ard WASHER @ High germination 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer”’ is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Ask for Details. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


“The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE oa MARYLAND 
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4. A transposition of Brix cut out test 
figures for plums and prunes in an 
amendment to the sugar rationing regu- 
lation setting maximum Brix require- 
ments is being corrected today. The cor- 
rect maximum Brix test figure for 
prunes is 25.9 degrees (not 29.9 de- 
grees), and the correct figure for plums 
is 29.9 degrees (not 25.9 degrees). 

(Amendment No. 29 to Second Revised 
Ration Order 3—Sugar—effective July 
11, 1945.) 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Better Crop Prospects Raise Tone of Market 

—Low Stocks Force Distributors to Try for 

Added Future Supplies—-Few New Canned 

Peas Arrive-——Willing to Accept Unlabelled 

Goods—Booking Future Citrus—Brighter as 

Regards Canned Fruits—Better Reports on 
Maine Sardine Runs 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 13, 1945 


THE SITUATION—With reports on the 
progress of canning operations and crop 
conditions much more favorable than 
had been anticipated, the canned foods 
markets are taking on a more optimistic 
tone. Distributors are seeking to place 
additional bookings with canners, but 
the processors are still rather reluctant 
to make definite commitments, although 
indicating that later on in the season 
they may have some more cheerful news 
for the trade. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributor inventories 
of canned foods, revealed by mid-year 
stock-taking, are extremely low on many 
items, and unless immediate replace- 
ments are made more items will find 
their way on the “out-of-stock” list. 
Wholesale grocers and chains are both 
definitely on the buying side of the mar- 
ket, and see nothing to worry about in 
the matter of possible price weakness 
before the 1946 packs are in the cans. 
On the contrary, concern is evident prin- 
cipally over the trade’s ability to con- 
tinue to meet consumer demands during 
the remainder of 1945 and the first half 
of the coming year. Reports in industry 
circles indicate that more wholesale 
grocers will be forced into consolidations 
in various parts of the country in order 
to continue profitable operations in the 
face of shrinking supplies of canned 
fods and other items. 


CANNED TOMATOES—Reports the 
pack progress in the Tri-States are en- 
couraging, and jobbers are hopeful that 
some replacements may come forward in 
the near future. Canners in this area, 
as well as in the Midwest, have appa- 
rently modified their earlier plans to 
divert more tomatoes into products lines, 
and present prospects are that supplies 
of peeled tomatoes will be larger than 
had been looked for. At the moment, 
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however, there are no offerings, in the 
face of a substantial demand. 


PEAS—With early pea packing at an 
end in the South, the trade is waiting 
advices from canners as to what deliver- 
ies may be looked for after the Govern- 
ment requirements have been met. An 
cecasional car of peas from the new pack 
has reached the trade, it is reported, but 
the real movement is yet to be witnessed. 
Repeits from the Midwest are favorable 
as to probable pack totals, but nothing 
will be known to probable trade deliver- 
ies until after Government set-asides 
have been made. Some labeling delay 
is a:so looked for, with distributors will- 
ing to accept unlabeled goods probably 
getting the jump on competitors who 
Jemand labeled cans. Reports from the 
Northwest this week are to the effect 
trat the pea crop has received a set- 
back from intensely hot weather, thus 
lowering hopes on 1945 pack from the 
standpoint of both quantity and quality. 


corN—With the season running quite 
lete, buyers are finding it impossible to 
place additional business, and are in- 
clined to mark time and concentrate on 
other items until the corn situation 
shares up more definitely. 


BEANS—Reports from the Tri-States 
note an increasing rate of operations, 
with early reports indicating that quality 
will be good this season. Jobbers are 
looking for standards for immediate 
shipment. Reports from up-State indi- 
cate that this year’s pack of fancy beans 
will be disappointing. 


BERRIES—Reports from principal can- 
ning areas are to the effect that between 
fresh shippers and freezers, the season’s 
berry crop will be almost entirely di- 
verted from canning channels. Ceilings 
for the canned product, it is emphasized, 
leave canners little leeway in bidding for 
fruit. 


cITRUS—Increasing attention re- 
ported this week to 1945-46 packs of 
canned grapefruit, blended, and orange 
juices, with considerable additional fu- 
tures bookings made during the week. 
The spot supply situation on canned 
citrus juices is tightening up, as is indi- 
cated by the substantial mark-ups de- 
manded for the limited supplies offering 
in re-sale channels. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Reports from the 
Coast this week continue to emphasize 
the favorable crop yields on principal 
canning fruits. Realizing that there is 
a ready market for every can of fruit 
they can process this season, canners 
are making every effort for all-out pro- 
duction. Hence, the outlook for replace- 
ments for the civilian market is con- 
siderably brighter than was the case a 
month or so back, although there is 
nothing to indicate that supplies will be 
suffigiently abundant to meet all trade 
demands. On the spot position, there is 
a continuing good demand for all types 
of canned fruits, with short stocks pre- 
venting trading. 


NORTHWESTERN FRUITS—Canners 
the Northwest are looking for a good 
pack of freestone peaches this season. 
and there has been no trade reaction t 
the necessity of packing the fruit in 
lighter syrup this year, due to tighte: 
sugar restrictions. Canners are refrain- 
ing from making bookings until the over- 
all supply picture is clarified. Mean- 
while, there is a_ sufficient backlog of 
orders to take care of any quantities 
that may be packed this year. .. . Sweet 
cherries have made a good showing in 
the Northwest this season, with supplie: 
available for civilian markets reportedly 
cleared. ... Continued demand for prune 
plums is reported, and buyers are finding 
it difficult to get orders confirmed. 


SALMON—While it is too early in the 
season to judge probable final pack re- 
sults, canning of salmon in Alaska thus 
far is running substantially ahead of 
comparable 1944 totals, although still 
far below early pack returns for the 
1943 season. Demand for new pack sal- 


mon exceeds potential supplies by a wide . 


margin. Meanwhile, the spot market is 
bare, with many orders going unfilled. 


OTHER FISH—Reports of slight im- 
provement in the sardine pack in Maine 
are heard, and the manpower situation 
is also showing improvement. Thus far, 
however, these conditions have not been 
reflected in any increase in offerings to 
the trade. Spot tuna demand is 
heavy, with supplies cleared, and the 
same condition holds true with respect 
to other canned fish items. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Cool July Helps Peas—A Hot August Can 
Help Corn, Tomatoes, Etc.—Can Hardly Ex- 
pect to Duplicate Last Season’s Late Crops 
—Pea Canning in Full Stride—Buyers out in 
Field—Michigan Berries Going to Fresh 
Market—Outlook Brighter—‘‘Deals”’ 
in the Trade—Some Fish 


By ‘“Miawest” 


Chicago, July 13, 1945 


MIDWEST WEATHER COOL BUT HELPIN‘ 
CANNING CropS—July is running counte: 
to form this year. Instead of “dog days’ 
and scorching sun, it’s cool during th: 
day and even chilly during the nite. 
However, it’s ideal weather for practi 
cally all canning crops, especially th 
current pea crop. Predictions are for : 
torrid August. If that materializes, i 
will, then, help the later crops. So prob 
ably nothing specific can be noted on th 
overall picture until Labor Day or late: 
Any late crop like tomatoes or cucumber 
that is especially susceptible to frost 
might be damaged in September. Th 
odds this way are higher than norm: 
this year due to late season. Also th 
law of averages may hit this 1945 afte 
the frostless September of 1944. Cu 
cumbers for pickling were picked th 
first of October 1944 in Wisconsin/ Mich 
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Some BERLIN CHAPMAN Retort 
Installations have been giving con- 
tinuous satisfactory service for over 


30 years. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN Retorts are designed to do one of 
the most important operations in a canning plant — 
provide perfect distribution of steam during Steriliza- 
tion Process. All steel retorts are electrically welded 
to provide a smooth inside. Lids are perfectly balanced 
two ways. Available in any style clamp and legs. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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KEWAUNEE 


FOR BREAKFAST 
EVERY MORNING 


Hulling Equipment for the 
threshing of Green Peasand Lima 
Beans is our food morning, noon 
and night. It alonehas nourish- 
ed our business and made itgrow. 


Because of our complete depend- 
ence and concentration on this 
type of equipment, we have learn- 
ed a tremendous amount about 
it. 


Each year more Canners and 
Freezers use larger quantities of 
our economical hulling equip- 
ment. 


MACHINE, 
Green Pea Hulling ad 


Established 1880 pO Incorporated 1924 


REWAUREE WISCONS 
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igan—something almost unheard of in 
the pickle industry. It is just too much 
to expect 1945 to repeat that way. 


PEA PACK TEMPO GAINING—Production on 
Early Junes is starting to hit on all four 
inthe Northern Illinois / Wisconsin / Minne- 
sota breakbasket. The cool weather men- 
tioned above is a Godsend to both canners 
and buyers looking for the better qualities. 
A few packers are “sneaking out” un- 
labelled cars to preferred customers even 
before Quartermaster buyers get around 
with their marking crayons and signs. 
Those pea canners who follow into corn, 
limas, beets, carrots and mixed vege- 
tables will be stymied even more on 
civilian pea deliveries this year than 
previous as plant labor is scarcer than 
ever. So shipments in December of 
July packed Alaskas will not be unusual. 
Some Chicago distributors have their 
buying agents and “vacation scouts” out 
in force now. A few promises have been 
made but no deliveries outside of an oc- 
casional truckload are apparent. When 
the local and national chains here start 
advertising “New Pack Peas” then it 
can be flatly stated sizeable deliveries 
came in to local warehouses. 


CANNED FRUITS—From the Midwest it- 
self Chicago houses expect little or 
nothing of nupack deliveries. The 100% 
setaside on R.S.P. Cherries effectively 
shuts out all civilian hopes. The few 
Michigan berries available this year are 
going solely to the fresh market. Michi- 
gan peaches and pears are still 60 days 
away and anything can happen in that 
time. Buyers here look longingly at the 
huge southern peach crop but feel can- 
ning will be limited for several good 
reasons. Then like everything else de- 
liveries will be kept pretty much close 
to home, which in this case means the 
southeastern States themselves. From 
the West Coast the outlook is a bit im- 
proved for commercial buyers, due to 
the drop in Government quota on Fruit 
Cocktail. However, this seems almost 
balanced by increases on Figs and 
Prunes. 

One of the big disappointments due is 
on Apricots. Some canners are gloomily 
predicting a zero for trade shipments. 
Because of the bumper 1944 pack Gov- 
ernment reservations are very high in 
terms of cases. Apricots were the big 
1944 civilian fruit and they will really 
be missed. 

Reportedly this was a big year both 
in California and the Pacific Northwest 
on Sweet Cherries, but no whispers yet 
on deliveries. One of the added difficul- 
ties confronting Chicago operators is the 
“deal” developments that bid fair to 
reach a peak this year. Naturally Coast 
wholesalers will get their share and 
more. That is expected. What worries 
the trade here is the outcome of supposed 
arrangements made by eastern “sharp- 
shooters” where distributors literally 
bought or contracted for raw fruit and 
handled everything then on in even ar- 
ranging for the picking. Deliveries 
against this type operation will cut into 
allocations. A few resale fruits are left 
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in applesauce, whole and broken figs and 
glass prepared prunes. Where 60 days 
ago they moved at 5 to 10% markups 
now they command class 3 or even insti- 
tutional markups. 


CANNED FISH—A few Maine Mussels, a 
smattering of River Herring and odd 
lots of Tuna make up Chicago wholesale 
stocks. Salmon, sardines, mackerel, 
shrimp and oysters are conspicuous by 
their absence and unless Uncle Sam re- 
lents on the quota and pricing fronts 
they will remain memories. Several local 
fish houses report that trade demand for 
spiced and pickled fish is at a Lenten 
pace. All are working right thru the 
summer when normally demand slumps. 
“So it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good.” 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crops Good, Yields of Some Smaller—Labor 
Worry—Growers Not Getting the High 
Prices—Canners Doing Fine Job—-Growers 
and Canners Consider Marketing Plan—— 
Asparagus Pack Same as Last Year—Freez- 
ers Bid up Apricots—Tomato Acreage 
Increasing—Salmon Doing Better 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, July 18, 1945 


AS Is—Your correspondent has just re- 
turned from a quick trip through the 
Santa Clara, Salinas and San Joaquin 
Valleys, large producers of fruits and 
vegetables utilized by the canning in- 
dustry. Crops were in good condition, 
on the whole, but yields of some will be 
below those of last year. The labor 
problem is a most pressing one and is a 
source of worry to both grower and can- 
ner. Fewer city folks seem inclined to 
go to farms or canneries than last year, 
when the European war was still on. 
Workers are demanding and receiving 
wages greatly in excess of established 
ceilings and growers generally are not 
profiting greatly by the high prices of 
farm products at retail. 

Here’s a typical instance observed in 
a small town store: A gardener brought 
in a box of very fine Kentucky Wonder 
string beans and was paid 5 cents a 
pound for them, taking out the two dol- 
lars in trade. Before he had left the 
store, the storekeeper had sold two lots 
of the beans at the ceiling price of two 
pounds for 35 cents. Fruit for which 
growers receive 4 cents and 5 cents a 
pound, sells at ceilings of 15 cents and 
16 cents. General observations of the 
trip are that growers with large families 
able to do most of the work required are 
in the best position; that transient labor 
is less efficient than formerly, and that 
canners are doing an outstanding job 
under trying circumstances. 

At this writing several California can- 
neries are operating with greatly re- 
duced personnel, because of strike condi- 


tions. Fortunately, the trouble is not 
State-wide and but a few items are af- 
fected, so losses so far have been small. 
The controversy at Sacramento, Modest« 
and Stockton arose over a jurisdictional 
dispute between the Teamsters’ Union 
and the Seafarers’ Union, both AFL, as 
to the affiliation of local cannery work- 
ers’ union. It seems a question as to 
which union shall get the dues. The 
National Labor Relations Board has 
been holding hearings to determine an 
“appropriate” bargaining agency for th: 
workers. 

At Sacramento, apricot packing got 
under way at the plant of Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, with some regular workers re- 


. turning to work. The Bercut-Richards 


plant, of that city, is reported to have 
sufficient help to handle all the apricots 
being received. The plant of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation is closed, 
pending the opening of the peach season. 
At Modesto, plants are operating with 
reduced crews. 


PEARS—The marketing program for - 


canning Bartlett pears in California is 
to be continued, as a result of a refer- 
endum of growers. Grades for these, 
along with other marketing details, will 
be announced shortly. The marketing 
program worked to general satisfaction 
during the past two years and but minor 
changes are expected in its operation. 


PEACHES—A proposed peach market- 
ing order for canning and freezing has 
been sent to about 2500 growers and 60 
processors in California for approval or 
rejection. ‘To become effective it must 
be signed by 65 per cent of the preducers 
who delivered 51 per cent of the 1944 
tonnage, or 51 per cent of those who 
delivered 65 per cent of the tonnage. The 
same proportion of processors must also 
sign the order. The order would estab- 
lish minimum grades for cling peaches 
and provide for an advertising and sales 
promotion program. It would be admin- 
istered by an advisory board of seven 
producers and as many alternates, along 
with seven processors and seven alter- 
nates. 


ASPARAGUS—The asparagus canning 
season came to an end with the passing 
of June and the pack amounted to 2,497,- 
000 cases. This is the unofficial figure, 
subject to final audit. This compares 
with an output of 2,436,385 cases in 
1944. The total was affected slightly by 
the strike of cannery workers at Sacra- 
mento in June. 


APRICOTS—The canning of apricots is 
coming to an end in the San Joaquin 
Valley area, and Santa Clara Valley 
fruit is just commencing to come into 
plants. Freezers are active in the mar- 
ket and have bid up prices to as much 
as $125 a ton. This does not fit into the 
Government ideas of keeping prices 
within reason. 


TOMATOES—There has been consider- 
able planting of late tomatoes and it may 
be that the commercial acreage is now 
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larger than that of last year. For a time 
it seemed that the acreage of canning 
tomatoes might be smaller than that of 
a year ago. Maybe, that goal of a mil- 
lion tons handled by canneries will be a 
reality after all. 


FRUITS—The canning of peaches and 
Bartlett pears will be under way before 
the end of the month, and prospects con- 
tinue bright for larger packs of these 
fruits than in 1944. What some buyers 
will miss will be some of the featured 
brands they have handled for years. Al- 
ready some concerns have come out with 
announcements to the effect that owing 
to the shortage of sugar and the lower- 
ing of the density of syrups they will not 
offer their time-honored brands this year 
but will sell their packs under secondary 
brands. 


SALMON—-The initial report on the 
canned salmon pack from Alaska indi- 
cates that this is showing a gain over 
that of a year earlier. The pack to, and 
including, June 30 amounted to 328,036 
cases, against 222,075 cases for the simi- 
lar period in 1944. By varieties, the 
early pack is: Reds, 275,643 cases, pinks, 
6.767; chums, 21,087; coho, 130, and 
king, 24,409. 


TUNA REPORTS—Commencing July 1, 
canners of tuna, bonito and yellowtail 
are required to file weekly pack reports 
with the WFA. This step has been taken 
to make certain that there be a steady 
flow of vegetable oil, which is in limited 


supply, to the fish canning industry. The 
use of oil in solid pack tuna, bonito and 
yellowtail may not exceed 4.1 pounds per 
case in halves, 5.6 pounds in No. 1s, or 
7.5 pounds in the 4-pound can. In flakes, 
shredded or grated fish, the use of oil 
is restricted to 3 pounds, 4.25 pounds 
and 5.5 pounds per case in these sizes, 
respectively. 


PINEAPPLE—Announcement has_ been 
made that an agreement has been signed 
for the settlement of differences between 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., and 
the American Can Co., at Honolulu, 
T. H. The differences have related to 
the price to be paid by the pineapple 
company for cans purchased, and rental 
to be paid by the can company for ware- 
house facilities used by it. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


NEW CAN PLANT—~-The Pacific Can Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., headed by E. F. 
Euphrat, has arranged to erect a fourth 
can manufacturing plant in San Lean- 
dro, an East-bay suburb. This will in- 
crease the firm’s output by about one- 


_ third. 


HUM!?—The H-M Canning Co. has 
been incorporated at Corona, Calif., with 
a capital stock of $100,000, by H. G. 
Mount, H. W. Hall, Jr., and M. C. Anton. 

SALE—Associated Frozen Food Pack- 
ers, Inc., Seattle, Wash., have purchased 
the plant of the Albany Canning Co., 
Albany, Ore., and will instal! a freezing 
plant and enlarge on cannery operations. 


to meet your trade requirements. 


construction. 


Maximum 
Utility 


In designing Langsenkamp Equipment, 
the production line of which a unit be- 
comes a part is carefully considered. A 
Langsenkamp unit must be easily adapt- 
able to the line—fit into smallest feas- 
ible space and link up with other units with the least possible special 


Moreover, Langsenkamp units are designed for easy operation. 
quire a mimimum of attendants. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Production (from Gulf) Very Light 
—Along Atlantic Coast Also Light—Mexico, 


Sending Good Amounts—Fish Also— 
Crab Take Lighter 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., July 13, 1945 


SHRIMP—The production of shrimp in 
this section continues light and outside 
of Louisiana that reported having re- 
ceived 1,316 barrels, the amount pro- 
duced in the other areas was negligible, 
as Alabama reported having received 40 
barrels; none reported at Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, and Galveston, Texas, reported 
only six barrels. 

The main reason for this light produc- 
tion is that the closed season is in effect 
in this section and the boats are not 
allowed to trawl in the bays, lakes and 
bayous of the States, hence the boats 
either have to go into the Gulf of Mexico 
to shrimp or they lay up. 

Shrimp production in the Atlantic 
States during the week was as follows: 


FLORIDA — Alalachicola, 300 pounds; 
Fernandine, 27,000 pounds; Mayport, 
16,500 pounds; and St. Augustine, 16,300 
pounds. 


GEorGIA—Brunswick, 26,400 pounds; 
Darien, 17,400 pounds; St. Marys, 8,000 
pounds; and Thunderbolt, 33,100 pounds. 


results. 


They re- 
Whenever possible, or desired, automatic 


control or the nearest approach to it, is either provided or available. Con- 
struction also allows instant and full accessibility for ch 
to avoid building up non-production time for the unit and for the line. This 
feature also supplies the best sanitary canditions. 


ges and cleaning 


Maximum utility, as found in Langsenkamp Equipment contributes to line 
capacity and production efficiency. You will want its advantages to aid in 
solving the production problems in the days ahead. 


PIEDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGNERS - - LITHOGRAPHERS 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-231 East South St. Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


BEDFORD VIRGINIA 


Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 


Tom McLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
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SOUTH CAROLINA — Beaufort, 5,300 
pounds. 

Shrimp production on the Mexican 
coast was also off last week, as no report 
of any having been imported through 
Laredo and Brownsville, Texas, where 
53,150 pounds were imported through 
these custom houses the previous week. 

In this connection, will say that the 
importation of seafood into the United 
States over the Rio Grande border is 
gaining considerable importance. The 
U. S. Bureau of Customs reported that 
141,150 pounds were imported during 
the week ending June 29, 1945, and 117,- 
710 pounds imported during the week 
ending July 6, 1945, through Laredo and 
Brownsville, Texas. 

Sea trout, Red Drum (Red Fish), Red 
Snapper and Carp are the principal 
species being imported at present, yet 
fairly good quantities of Buffalo Fish, 
Cat Fish, Croakers, Black Drum, Gas- 
pergou, Pompano, Sheephead and Snook 
(Pike) are also being imported. 

The amount of Red Snapper imported 
through Laredo and Brownsville, Texas, 
last week was 22,210 pounds, which is 
a very small percentage of the Red Snap- 
pers imported from Mexican waters, be- 
cause for a great many years Pensacola, 
Florida, Mobile, Alabama, and Galves- 
ton, Texas, have been operating specially 
built, deep-water fishing boats, called 
smacks that make regular trips to the 
Campeche Banks that are situated from 
seventy to one hundred miles from Pro- 
greso, Mexico, on the Mexican Coast and 
these Banks for years and years have 
been supplying over seventy-five per cent 
of the Red Snappers consumed in the 
United States. 


HARD CRABS—-The production of hard 
crabs fell off last week from the previous 
week, as Louisiana produced 417,230 
pounds of hard crabs last week; Ala- 
bama produced 9,800 and Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, 41,280 pounds, as against 549,740 
pounds produced by Louisiana the previ- 
ous week; 15,000 pounds produced by 
Alabama and 46,460 pounds produced by 
Biloxi. 

Production of crab meat fe!l off in the 
same proportion. 

Processed crab meat is still being 
packed in the New Orleans area. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 14) 


COBB, WIS., July 5—Coming on fast; 
long vines. Had some hail; rain nearly 
every day. 90 to 93 days from planting 
to canning. 

COLUMBUS, WIS., July 9—After first 
few days’ run from fields damaged by 
water and frost our yield has picked up 
nicely, and if weather continues favor- 
able, should finish with a good pack. 
Canning began in this section on June 
29, about ten days later than usual. 


TOMATOES 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., July 9—Acreage 
small. Crop late. Fields that have been 
worked are looking good. 

MATTOON, ILL., July 8—Our growers 
have given up; too wet to set plants. No 
labor to set plants by hand, which are 
two feet long. Tomatoes, therefore, are 
out this year. 

CICERO, IND., July 10—Condition is just 
fair. In fact, due to wet weather and 
late settings will need a good late fall to 
get anywhere near a normal crop. 

DALEVILLE, IND., July 7—Very uneven; 
some early plants are pretty fair, but 
most of the crop is late and growing 
rather slowly. Our yield prospects are 
about 75 per cent. 

FRANKFORT, IND., July 11—Our crop is 
looking fairly good but the cool weather 
is retarding the growth and from present 
indications our pack will start ten days 
later than normally. It will depend en- 
tirely upon the length of the canning 
season we have as to the size of the pack. 

ROANOKE, IND., July 11—Acreage 150 
per cent. Prospective yield per acre 100 
per cent plus; crop looking very good. 
First delivery about August 12 to 15. 
Weather continuing favorable, a very 
good crop should be delivered. 

VINTON, IOWA, July 9—At least two 
weeks late with the scanty supply of 
“growing weather.” Acreage is satis- 
factory. Field conditions are not at all 
normal because farmers are not able to 
cultivate. There is bound to be bunching 
at harvest time. Unless we have a very 
late fall crop will be a complete blank 
for civilian deliveries. 

HAVRE DE GRACE, MD., July 5—Look 
good after the hail storms we had. 


for this year. 


DIGGINS, MO., July 10—Wet weather 
caused shortage of plants; only planted 
50 per cent. Condition is 80 per cent. 

EAST WILLIAMSON, N. Y., July 9-- 
Plants set two to three weeks late; hav» 
gotten off to a slow start. Prospects fo 
good pack very poor. 

PHELPS, N. Y., July 6—Most of th 
plants set in this section were locally 
grown. Plant growers experienced «a 
great deal of trouble because of an ab- 
normal spring and plants were not of too 
high quality. Owing to weather condi- 
tions plantings were a few days late. 
However, excellent weather conditions 
since plantings have made up for con- 
siderable deficiency in lateness and con- 
dition of the plants. We would say the 
crop appears to be about normal in con- 
dition as well as in acreage. 

NAPOLEON, OHIO, July 11-—About 60 
to 65 per cent normal crop on acreage 
planted. Only 85 per cent of contracted 
acreage was planted due to adverse 
weather conditions and_ shortage of 
plants. Yield estimates at this time 


range between 5 and 5% tons per acre. 


average against normal of 8 tons. 


FRUIT 

LAWRENCE, MICH., July 9—Black Rasp- 
berries: Now in harvest; short crop in 
prospect. 

Black Raspberries: Now in harvest; 
about 20 per cent crop in prospect. 

Peaches: Excellent crop in prospect 
All growers thinning 
trees now. 

DIGGINS, MO., July 10—Blackberries: 
Fair crop but berries are small. Will 
have about 75 per cent. 

EAST WILLIAMSON, N. Y., July 9—All 
fruits except Sweet Cherries and 
Peaches badly damaged by cold weather 
and rain. Undoubtedly fruit pack in 
New York State will be the lightest in 
a good many years. 

PHELPS, N. Y., July 6—R.S.P. Cherries: 
The orchards from which we normally 
receive our supply will yield such a low 
fraction, possibly 10 per cent, that we 
do not intend to set up our cherry ma- 
chinery but will dispose of the cherries 
from the orchards which we own to other 
packers. 

LONGVIEW, WASH., July 7—Strawber- 
ries: Condition 90 per cent. 


Chicage 


No sales plan is complete that fails to include Chicago—the Great Central Market—now and 
post war. Paul Paver & Associates know this market; stand ready to serve Food Processors in 
their Sales and Distribution problems in the Chicago Trading Area. 


CANNED 


500 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 


PAVER and ASSOCIATES 
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DEHYDRATED 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
court initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Ayars Gallon Tomato Filler; Urschel Dicers; 
Vegetable Peelers; Buck and CRCO Bean Snippers; for prompt 
shipment. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, (West) 
Texas. 


YOUR BEST SOURCE for new or good rebuilt equipment. 
Packaging: Semi- or fully automatic lines; Fillers; Cartoners; 
Sealers. Labelers: Bottles, Jars, Cans, ete. 125 Jacketed 
Kettles; Tanks and Vacuum Pans or Cookers, all metals; 2 
Mikro Pulverizers, No. 2 and 4 motorized; plus dozens of other 
Grinders, all purposes. 6 Stainless Clad 750 gal. Tanks or 
Percolators; 4 Heavy Duty 1,000 gal. Copper Tanks. Mixing 
equipment for every purpose; Filter Presses in wood, iron, lead, 
ete. New Syphon and Vacuum Fillers ready. Send for the new 
96 page FMC Catalog. Highest prices paid for your surplus 
equipment. First Machinery Corp., E. 9th St. & East River 
Drive, New York 9, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Tuc-Robins Whole Grain Corn Flotation Silker 
Washer, complete; 2 Peerless Single Huskers. The above equip- 
ment in good condition. Adv. 4555, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Erie Steam Engine, 12 x 16, 175 RPM, 65 to 75 
‘1.P., slide valve, center crank steam engine, good condition, 
price $350 F.O.B. our plant. The C. H. Musselman Co., Bigler- 
ville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Monitor Cherry Pitter, capacity 1 ton per 
lour; 1 Pineapple Crusher, capacity 50,000 lbs. per 8 hour day. 
lioth machines are brand new. Reasonably priced. Adv. 4559, 
Canning Trade. 


BONDED PORTABLE POWER BAG AND BOX STACK- 
IRS. Vibrating Screens for de-watering canning wastes, for 
s zing, grading, etc., $495.00. Truck Scales, 15 ton, 9 x 22 ft. 
platform, $440.00; 20 ton, 34 x 10 ft., $815.00; 30 ton, 34 x 10 
f., $1040.00; 30 ton, 40 x 10 ft., $1490.00. More than 38% 
0° Ohio canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate delivery. 
V'rite, phone or wire. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7 Ohio. 
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FOR SALE—Three new Stainless Steel Tanks for Tomato 
Juice, 185 gallon capacity, each complete with agitators, coils, 
etc.; also M.S.C. Corn or Pumpkin Filler with change parts for 
2 or 2% cans, in good condition. Waigle Canning Co., Pigeon, 
Mich. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4514, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two 500 gallon Jacketed Kettles, either glass 
lined or stainless steel. Advise best price. Leon C. Bulow, 
Bridgeville, Del. 


WANTED—Exhaust Box for tomatoes. No. 2 size cans. 
Robins Return Universal preferred or similar type. State make, 
condition, length, width, height, holding capacity, ete. Hunger- 
ford Packing Co., Hungerford, Pa. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—84 bushels Asgrow Tendergreen Bean Seed, 
1944 crop. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Opportunity wanted in production 
planning and management, canning complete line of poultry 
products. Experienced. Give full details of offer in first letter. 
Adv. 4556, The Canning Trade. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
Complete Course in Canning” 


The 6th Edition 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


TO 
Sect MercHanpisE 


RITTREDOGE & CO. 


CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


Artract ATTENTION 


814 W. SUPERIOR ST. ° 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE Univreno Comorany Westminster, Mad. 


HUSKERS — CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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CORRUGATED 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


SOLID FIBRE 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Use Your 
ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. 
be surprised at its thoroughness. 


Learn to use it—you'll 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 South Gay Street, | BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


THEM CONFUSED YANKEES 


Texas is such a big state that it’s a real trip from one pari 
of it to another. A man from Brownsville, on the southern edge, 
was gone quite a time away from home and when he got back 
a neighbor inquired where he had been. 

He replied: “I been on a trip north.” 

“Where’d you go?” the friend asked. 

“T went to Dallas.” 

“Have a good time?” 

“Naw, I never did like them Yankees.” 


THEY ALL KNEW 


A group of pilots were buzzing about something or other as 
the flight commander approached, and several times he caught 
the expression, “the last word in airplanes.” 

“Well,” he said as he reached the group, “what is the last 
word in airplanes?” 

“Jump!” chorused the group. 


TRY A SWITCH? 


Barber: “Now, I’ve got a tonic here—” 

Baldhead: “Listen, when you’ve got a tonic that will make 
my whiskers stop growing on my face and come out on the top 
of my head, I’ll be interested, and not before!” 

The other evening a couple hailed a taxicab. The cab went 
jerking along for a while and presently the driver exclaimed: 

“My, what a clutch.” 

“Say,” came an indignant feminine voice from the rear, “will 
you please keep your eyes to the front. This is none of your 
business.” 


SO WOULD YOU 


I went to a show 

The other night 

And sat by 

A “sweet young thing.” 
When the villain 

Came out 

And fired off 

A horse-pistol 

She flung her arms 
Around my neck. 
Realizing what 

She had done, 

She apologized 

And said she 

Was so startled. 

I told her it was mutual, 
And spent 

The rest of the evening 
Hoping the villain 
Would come out 

And explode 

A bomb. 


SAFE 
Seven-year-old: “Mama, can I go down to the beach for a 
swim?” 
Mother: “No, sir! 
can’t go swimming.” 
Kid: “But Daddy’s in swimming.” 
Mother: ‘“‘Well, Daddy’s insured!” 


I’ve told you again and again that you 


AUTO-SUGGESTION 


About his bier the mourners kneel; 
He was holding his cutie instead of the wheel. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
4. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F., H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Thisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Island Equipment Corp., New York City 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Pohlman & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
3erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Shisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
sland Equipment Corp., New York City 
.a Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
\. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
3erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
thisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
\yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
‘erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
*hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
\. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co.,. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co , Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, III. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F..H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


ll. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PAIis. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass We:zks, Hamilton, Ohio 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hooveston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morrail Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster. Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Cc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Com, any, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Cemypany, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohiw 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Saeene. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Il 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Louis Roesch Co.. San Francisco. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PSSTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White, Chicago 11, II. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Co: 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Cor» 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Cor: 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. | 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. : 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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We present - - - 


THE McLAUCHLAN SPLITTER 


for 
Freestone Peaches 


Freestone Freesione 


Peaches Peaches 


**Monarch”’ Freestone Peach 
Splitter and Pitter (patented) 


INCREASE PRODUCTION 


by using the 
“Monarch” Patented Freestone Peach Splitter and Pitter 


Increased production up to 300% 

Gives uniform halves with true cut 
Operators become skilled in a few days 
Easy to operate 

Low material cost and maintenance 
Users report large savings 

Equipped with Stainless Steel Knives 


For Complete Information, Write 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE, 2, MARYLAND 


Manufacturers of a general line of canning machinery 
Write for Catalogue 
A. B. McLauchlan Co., Salem, Oregon—Patentees 
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Woodruff has enjoyed an enviable reputation as a producer of yellow and 
white hybrid sweet corn. Earlier we had earned our reputation with open 
pollinated varieties, and now the canning trade has learned they can depend 
on us for both. Growing seed corn is not difficult — but we find pains- 
taking effort required to produce GOOD seed corn. For instance, we grow 
seed for Mid-West use in Illinois. You will find satisfaction when you de- 


pend upon Woodruff for hybrid or open- pollinated varieties of corn seed. 


ALSOAT: ATLANTA — DALLAS — SACRAMENTO — TOLEDO 
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